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have been far more the case with Calderon, whose
vocabulary is much richer and more complex. But
the conclusion that is forced upon us is that Fitz-
Gerald's equipment in Spanish was such as to make
it impossible for him to be an adequate interpreter
of a writer both intricate and difficult in a language
in which he was never really more than an enthu-
siastic learner. These liberties and licences no doubt
account for the very unfavourable review which ap-
peared in the Athenceum1 of FitzGerald's translation.
The reviewer was John Butter Chorley, one of the
best Spanish scholars that England has ever produced.
This review disconcerted FitzGrerald extremely; but
Chorley was not quite just to his victim. Indeed,
in an extract professedly quoted from FitzGerald,
Chorley, besides making two misquotations, actually
puts "ZALAMCA (sic)," thereby giving the impression
of the grossest carelessness on FitzGerald's part.
The original, it is true, is clumsily printed, so
that the letter c often resembles the letter e, yet
in this case FitzGerald gave the word correctly,

ZALAMEA.

The language employed by FitzGerald in the trans-
lation is a stately and flowing modern blank verse.
There is no sign that he aimed at imitating any
special English writer. There is an occasional ten-
dency to the use of rather recondite words and com-
binations such as "thrasonical," "mis-arrogates," but
as a rule he evidently tries to avoid anything that is
unusual or bizarre. It is difficult, with the space at
my command, to give any idea of the style employed,
but I will quote one passage, where it is obvious that
great pains have been taken with the version, from
Stock Stuff as Dreams are made of. Segismund, the
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